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American Catholic History 
and Religion 
Ricuarp H. Tierney, S.J. 


An Address Delivered at a Meeting of the United States 
Catholic Historical Society, March 10, 1917. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


HAVE a thesis to evolve this evening more or less 

after the fashion of a teacher. My purpose is to 
argue that in American Catholic history we have an apt, 
if unused, means for the exaltation and preservation of 
the Faith and for the spread of it among those over whose 
souls lies the pall of prejudice or infidelity. 

My contention about the exaltation of Catholicism 
through history needs no labor: heroes inevitably exalt 
the doctrines by whose power they were made strong and 
in whose interest they died. And our history is a record 
of heroes whose blood lies on our highways and byways, 
whose voices resound in our forests and on our plains. 
Preservation and spread of the Faith follow on after its 
glorification: but this is too facile a truism to be im- 
pressive. The point at issue needs argument. 

History of itself is a most important instrument of edu- 
cation ; education in turn is the first step towards the con- 
servation and propagation of any doctrine or spirit, 
Catholic or otherwise. Indeed there is more disciplinary 
power in history than in very many of the topics that are 
so painfully stressed in the modern classroom. The value 
of any study is measured by the strength of the appeal 
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which it makes to the faculties under training. Its worth 
is commensurate with its inherent power of developing 
the soul. Thus, mathematics is good, because it trains 
the intellect to caution, clearness of vision, accuracy of 
thought. The physical sciences are valuable because, be- 
sides partaking of the advantages of mathematics, they 
arouse curiosity, foster and strengthen desire for knowl- 
edge, stimulate initiative. Literature justifies itself by its 
humanistic element, which appeals directly to the imagi- 
nation and intellect, and through them, in a less degree, to 
the will. No one denies the educational value of these 
subjects. To do so, were to confess ignorance of their 
nature and of man’s faculties. But there is one point to 
be noted in their regard. Valuable as they are, there is 
not one of them which appeals as directly and forcefully 
to all the faculties as history. Mathematics touches the 
will only remotely and accidentally, in that now and then 
it calls for, persistent effort, the father of patience. Liter- 
ature does not of necessity exert notable power beyond 
the imagination and intellect. A description of a sunset 
may be an exquisite piece of literature: its imagery may 
be sublime, its language choice, its periods may roll and 
swing with incomparabie vigor and grace, but there 
its worth may end. It may not, and does not, arouse 
passions of any ethical value. It generates admiration, 
not heroism or high resolve of any kind. 

It is not so with history. By its very nature this plays 
directly and forcefully on all the faculties. It combines 
the advantages of mathematics, science and letters. It 
constrains the memory by dates and names of men and 
places and other such items. It vitalizes the imagination 
with pictures that glow with color and fairly dance with 
a life all their own. Battle-lines sway, charges are made, 
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cannons roar, swords and bayonets flash in the sunlight, 
repulses are effected, men are bleeding, men are dying, 
the martial notes of battle give way to the plaintive dirge 
of death. The imagination revels in sublime and tragic 
pictures done in the blood of men, instinct with the surg- 
ing life and the heroic passions of men. The phantasy 
cannot remain inactive, untouched. A mute canvas, the 
shadow of history causes it to leap with a new life. 
History itself electrifies it into new and better vitality. 
Nor is this science slack in its play upon the intellect. 
Do not mistake the nature of history. It does not consist 
in pages of facts put together in orderly fashion. It is a 
record of life. Each life is a philosophy, good or bad. 
Beneath the facts runs a current flowing from heart to 
heart, shaping the destinies of men and nations. God’s 
Providence, man’s passions—in these lie the pith and ker- 
nel of history. 

Hence, history is a philosophy. And philosophy per- 
tains primarily to the intellect. Cause must be distin- 
guished from occasion and effect. Effect must be traced 
to cause. Evidence must be discussed and weighed. Cer- 
titude must be distinguished from mere opinion. The in- 
tellect must be ever active. History is prodding it, exer- 
cising it, training it. And so, too, the will. For history 
is the record of God’s relation with men, men’s relations 
to God and to one another. It shows forth an inter- 
action between heaven and earth, and between man and 
man. ‘Therefore it is essentially religious and ethical. 
Virtue and vice appear on its pages, one to be rewarded, 
the other to be punished. Heroism is frequent, so too is 
cowardice—each with its moral lesson. Passion plunges 
individuals and nations into misery. A Helen is stolen, 
and war decimates nations. A king lusts for a new wife, 
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and his kingdom is convulsed for generations. The 
sword replaces the olive-branch. The gibbet looms hid- 
eous in the marketplace. Fires are lit in the public squares. 
The country runs red with the blood of saints, and the 
wine of debauchees. Demons revel in silk and broadcloth. 
Saints pine away in rags and tatters. Lust is enthroned, 
sanctity is its footstool. Sword and scepter are in adul- 
terous hands. Manacles bind the wrists of saints. The 
crown is the portion of ungodly brows, the axe the por- 
tion of holy heads. Vice is holding revel. But God is 
over all, biding His own good time. This is history; a 
record not of isolated instances of good and evil, but a 
philosophy of life working itself out logically. 

Hence, by its very nature, this science appeals also to 
the will, directly and forcefully. And its lessons lie so 
close to the surface, that they produce effects by their 
very presence, without the necessity of preachment. 
Judged, therefore, from a psychological and pedagogical 
standpoint, history of itself is a most powerful educator. 
If this be true of history in general, it is preeminently 
true of American Catholic history. God’s finger has writ- 
ten our glorious records: and spelled thereon are names 
and deeds to engage, each in its own way, all the facul- 
ties. No soul so dead as not to be enlightened and in- 
spired by such names and such deeds, the Catholic soul 
to glow with pride over its precious heritage, the other 
soul to be haunted by new thoughts and new aspirations, 
a double ernest for the conservation and propagation of 
the Faith. 

Apt to our purpose is an eloquent passage from Quin- 
tilian’s “Jnstitutio Oratorica.” He asserts that a boy’s 
thoughts and ambitions will be stimulated by the thrilling 
narrative of stirring scenes in which ambition urges 
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noble men to more than heroic deeds. He feels that such 
a story is in itself enthralling, full of interest that never 
lags. And he is confident that many of the finer lines 
which urge to manly virtue and endeavor will cling to 
the pupil’s mind, and though dimly apprehended at first, 
will flash with their inner meaning on his intelligence as 
that intelligence ripens, and may kindle and foster in the 
mind a love of glory and of virtue as a path to glory. 
And the child is father to the man. The inference is 
clear. 

But bear with me while I elaborate one phase of this 
problem. I am about to make a double statement that 
at first sight will appear ridiculous, but I shall leave it 
to your further and unbiased thought for justification. 
Religion is protected and nourished by emotions: and the 
Catholic history of the United States is a fountain of 
emotions. All history is filled with pictorial and dram- 
atic elements that appeal to the imagination, the faculty 
which stirs emotions the most readily. This may be 
scoffed at, not because it is absurd, but because history 
has fallen on hard times. It has been well-nigh ruined 
in the name of science. Our scholars have come under 
an alien influence which has engendered the idea that 
history must be dry, unliterary, uninteresting, if you 
wish, in order to be scientific. Laboratory methods, pot 
and cauldron methods, have been applied to it. Every- 
thing of life has been killed, boiled away, and instead 
of live men living a real life of peace and war, of sin 
and virtue, a set of bones rattling ominously is presented 
for inspection and study. And this for the queerest of 
all reasons. History is fact, and facts are bare, and 
should be represented as such. History is science, and 
science is dry, devoid of any imaginative element, and 
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should be written so. Nothing is further from the truth. 
Granted that history deals with facts. Facts are not 
necessarily devoid of elements which appeal to the im- 
agination. A sunset is a fact; a storm at sea is a fact; 
a fire on the horizon is a fact; a shipwreck is a fact; 
yet by their very nature they appeal in all their reality 
to the imagination; and any description of them which 
would not take this into account would be false, unhis- 
torical. 

On the other hand, a description which would cause 
us to see leaping flames licking the face of heaven, or 
foaming waves capped by thousands of white tongues 
would be scientific, historical. Abbé Fouard’s descrip- 
tion of the burning of Jerusalem, Drane’s description 
of the siege of Malta, Kinglake’s sketch of the charge 
of the light brigade, Headley’s destruction of Moscow, 
Thucydides’ plague of Athens, and a thousand other 
such, are neither unhistorical nor unscientific, and yet they 
appeal to the phantasy in a most remarkable way. Scien- 
tific historians might learn a lesson from Ranke and 
Mommsen. They wrote history, and yet they did not 
feel obliged to reject all the graces of style and every- 
thing that appeals to the imagination. And why should 
they feel under such an obligation? Why should a de- 
scription of a battle consist of the names of opposing 
generals, a statement of the length of time of the fight 
and the number of killed and wounded? Did not men 
bleed as well as die? Is not the trumpet-call as historical 
as the name of the victorious general? Is it not a fact 
that cannon’s roared and belched fire, that horses rushed 
in mad charges, that battle-lines swayed and broke? 
These are the elements that convert the dead page into 
life, cause the heroes to leap forth from the dust and 
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relive their noble lives and die their sublime deaths be- 
fore our very eyes. 

In very deed history is not a series of mute inexpress- 
ive photographs of dead men: it is an arena pulsing, 
throbbing with hearts in battle; and these hearts cause 
the hearts of spectators to beat sympathetically. I can 
now score my point more clearly by citing the old saw: 
“Show me a man’s company and I'll tell you what he is.” 
In other words a man’s character is shaped to a large 
extent by his environment. His manners and morals 
are affected by the atmosphere which he breathes. If 
the atmosphere be secularist, the man will be cold to God, 
if the atmosphere be religious, the spirit will be warm to 
God. But Catholic history, Catholic heroes, diffuse a 
Catholic atmosphere in which Catholics may live, safe 
from the corroding influence of materialism, while others 
may catch therefrom a breath of a new life. Catholic 
heroes do more than that, by touching the imagination 
into life they make the soul active in the generation of 
its own atmosphere, the atmosphere of a sanctuary in 
which faith lives, from which the light of faith radiates. 

In the life of that queer, weird woman Maria Monk’s 
daughter, there is a passage which bears eloquent testi- 
mony in favor of this contention. The woman was a 
wild, untamed creature, an infidel who reveled in intel- 
lectual anarchy. Chance threw her in with a Sister who 
fascinated her by the manner in which she taught her 
history. A wild imagination, which was the source of 
most of the woman’s difficulties, became interested in 
something healthful and directive. A new atmosphere 
was created for her. Results at once humanistic and re- 
ligious followed. The novelists have been quick to turn 
this elementary fact to profit, Benson, for instance, to re- 
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create a Catholic atmosphere in Protestant England, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, to fire the enthusiasm of the 
North for the liberation of the slaves, Page to enkindle 
a new patriotism in the gentle Southland, and so on 
through a hundred and one others of whom the exigency 
of time forbids mention. 

What, I ask, is one of the chief psychological reasons 
for the flag and tablets and statues? They are more 
than mere commemoration of men and events. They 
embody and illustrate a spirit, diffuse an atmosphere, 
excite an emotion. A glance at the flag recalls a great 
event and a great spirit and fires the soul with patriot- 
ism. And may I not draw your attention to this same 
phenomenon in connection with the crucifix, the Stations 
of the Cross, holy pictures and statues? On the west 
coast of Ireland, grandmothers and grandfathers hold 
their tiny kin aloft before each Station of the Cross, 
whispering the while the story of the Passion, thus 
drawing little souls to Christ, through history, and cast- 
ing about those souls a religious atmosphere, through 
history. Thereby is my contention illustrated. There 
has been many a way of the cross in America, but few 
commemorative tablets and few folk to whisper the sa- 
cred story to attentive ears. Now you have my point of 
view, to wit: that American Catholic history is a noble 
record, apt to fill the memory of our people with heroic 
names and deeds, to exercise their intellects in high 
thoughts, to fire their imaginations with sublime pictures, 
to spur their will to lofty aspirations, to make them love 
the Faith and hence to live it. In other words American 
Catholic history because of its educative and emotional 
value will conserve and spread the Faith. He, therefore, 
who promotes the study of this subject is more than a 
scholar, he is an apostle. 
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I have naught but words of praise for this association: 
it has done noble work. But despite its labors the aver- 
age American Catholic is indifferent to history and ig- 
norant of it. Make a test if you will. Go to the colleges 
and schools of this city and ask the pupils to refute the 
ridiculous calumny against Archbishop Hughes, uttered 
by a minister last Sunday and printed next day in the 
Brooklyn Eagle. The story was a crude distortion of a 
great historical fact, yet I venture to say that not a half- 
dozen pupils could refute that calumny intelligently. 
Archbishop Hughes made history. More serious still is 
the neglect of documents. Why was Washington’s letter 
to Archbishop Carroll lost? Why were so many docu- 
ments bearing on the Church in the Mississippi valley 
allowed to disappear? Where are our very old baptismal 
and marriage records? All gone, never to be replaced. 

Contrast this spirit with that of others. Go to Boston, 
to Lexington, to Concord, and note the tablets, the pic- 
tures, the manuscripts. Stay here at home. The house 
in which Morse worked bears a tablet, so too does the 
house in which William Lloyd Garrison died, and so on. 
Go down to Maryland. Blackstone Island, the place 
where Maryland’s first Mass was celebrated is barren of 
mark and tradition. The site of the first chapel at St. 
Mary's City is in Protestant keeping: the city itself is 
Protestant in tone. A few years hence a great celebra- 
tion will take place there which bids fair to be entirely 
in the hands of Protestants. Surely our spirit needs 
quickening. You can do it. Lead, others will follow. 
There is one tablet in New York City marking the site 

of Father Harvey’s first Mass. Set up others and ad- 
vertise them, one, for instance, in this city commem- 
orative of the Jesuit martyr Father Jogues, another in 
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memory of Mother Seton, whose daughters—about to 
celebrate their centenary—have done so much for this 
great diocese, a third at Middletown, commemorative of 
the great Father Farmer, trustee of the University of 
Philadelphia, who traveled from Philadelphia to Middle- 
town on horseback, saving the Faith of thousands. And 
do not rest content with this. For I am sure you can 
reach the presidents of colleges and principals of high 
schools with a view to arousing their interest. Can you 
not gather together the teachers of history once or twice 
a year for the formulation and discussion of plans? 
Perhaps you can urge a half-course in local Catholic 
history. Maybe there are some here who are willing to 
give occasional talks to pupils. Is there no chance for 
the foundation of prizes for historical essays? For this, 
gentlemen, is not a study, it is an apostolate. And may 
I not hope for the day, when this society, like that of 
Philadelphia, will have its own building, with relics and 
books and manuscripts to instruct and delight those who 
love our heroes for what they were, men of God who 
gave their lives that we might live in God, the way, the 
truth, the life? 
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The American Archbishops’ Protest 


Resolutions Passed Regarding Mezxico’s Anti-Catholic 
Constitution. 


HE government in Mexico owes to the United States 
the fact of its existence. It is not our intention to 
enter into any consideration of the wisdom of expediency 
of the political purposes which brought about this result. 
They are absolutely outside of the sphere of our juris- 
diction, excepting where they trench upon the liberty of 
conscience and freedom of the Church. We recognize 
the fact that all nations are supreme in the management 
of their domestic affairs, so long as their laws and their 
administration do not work injustice to the welfare of 
the civilized world and grant the usual privilege of resi- 
dence, travel and commerce to citizens of other nations. 
Within these limitations it is a fundamental principle 
that the people have a right to determine their own form 
of government. 

For years a struggle or rather a series of struggles for 
the control of the Government of Mexico has been car- 
ried on with lamentable results. Rapine and cruelty 
have left their marks and ineffaceable memories in many 
of the fairest parts of that land. The Church has been a 
special victim of hatred, her bishops and priests and 
nuns have been shamefully maltreated, many of them 
killed and others exiled. Libraries of incalculable value 
have been destroyed. These facts have been fully re- 
ported, with names and dates, but they have been borne 
in the hope that out of the sorrow and disgrace eventu- 
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ally there would emerge a strong and just government, 
bringing with it protection to the people, and rights of 
conscience and of property. To some extent order has 
been restored, but under conditions which make it evi- 
dent that there is still a dreadful vista of bloodshed and 
spoliation before the unhappy Mexican people. The ad- 
ministration of Carranza has been recognized by the 
United States. An ambassador has been sent by each 
country and received by the other. The revolution is an 
accomplished fact. Its fruits will appear from the new 
national Constitution adopted at Queretaro on January 
31, which went into effect May 1. How far this Con- 
stitution accords with liberty of conscience and the rights 
of property will appear by analysis of certain of its pro- 
visions. 

The Third Article provides that instruction shall be 
free; that given in public institutions shall be non-sec- 
tarian. No religious corporation nor minister of any re- 
ligious creed shall be permitted to establish or direct 
schools of primary instruction. Private seminary schools 
may be established only subject to official supervision. 
The obvious purpose of this section is to throw the whole 
system of education into the hands of the State, depriv- 
ing the people of the right to educate their children in 
religion. Thus by the fundamental law a nation which 
owes whatever civilization it possesses to its acceptance 
of belief in Christianity forbids any form of religion to 
be taught. 

By Section II the religious associations known as 
churches, irrespective of creed, shall in no case have 
legal capacity to acquire, hold or administer real property 
or loans made on such real property. All such property 
held by religious associations, either on their own behalf 
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or through third parties, is made to vest in the nation, 
and anyone has the right to denounce the property so 
held. 

Episcopal residences, rectories, seminaries, orphan 
asylums, collegiate establishments, religious associations, 
convents, all vest in the nation, to be used exclusively 
for the public service. All places of public worship 
hereafter erected are made the property of the nation. 

By Article III no public or private charitable institu- 
tion for the sick and needy, for scientific research or 
for the diffusion of knowledge, mutual aid societies or 
organizations formed for any other purpose may be un- 
der the patronage or direction of religious corporations 
or institutions or of ministers of any religious sect. 

It will be seen by these ingeniously drastic provisions 
that the whole machinery of the Church, its religious 
teaching, worship and beneficial and charitable activities 
are paralyzed. But the hostility to religion of the fra- 
mers of the Constitution goes further: The State legis- 
lature shall have exclusive power to determine the max- 
imum number of ministers of religious creeds according 
to the needs of each locality. Only Mexicans by birth 
can be ministers of any religious creed in Mexico. Min- 
isters may not vote, nor be eligible to office. The Govern- 
or of the States must be consulted before any church 
is dedicated. The outgoing minister, together with his 
predecessor and ten citizens, must give notice of any 
change. Studies carried on in institutions devoted to 
the training of ministers shall not be ratified in official 
institutions. No minister of any creed may inherit per- 
sonally or as trustee any real property occupied for a 
religious or charitable purpose. 

The purpose is plainly to extirpate from the people 
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their ancient faith. Without the moral support of the 
Government of the United States this tyrannical farce 
of a free government would not exist. The underlying 
motive upon which our institutions are based is freedom 
to worship God according to the dictates of conscience, 
so long as there is no interference with the rights of 
others. The loyalty of our Catholic citizens to the laws 
of this country, and their respect for those who are 
charged with the responsibility and the maintenance of 
the law require no proof. We realize how heavy are the 
responsibilities that rest upon our Government, and we 
would not willingly make them heavier, but since con- 
ditions prevailing in the neighboring Republic are shock- 
ing to the common sense of justice, and as we must be- 
lieve them to have arisen largely because of the policy of 
our national administration, we feel bound in conscience 
to protest. In doing so we but follow the instincts of all 
liberty-loving people. Our nation is at war mainly be- 
cause its honor and integrity have been injured by auto- 
cratic power. We have inherited from our ancestors 
the spirit of democracy based upon Christian ideals and 
Christian precepts. The brief recital of what it is in- 
tended to fasten upon a neighboring nation under the 
name of liberty and democracy is sufficient to show that 
it is opposed to all that these names imply. 
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Luther and Lutheranism 


A Course of Reading from “The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia” Made Out by Its Publishers. 


The Reformation: The religious revolt of the six- 
teenth century—causes leading up to it—its rise in Ger- 
many; methods of propagation. Vol. xu, p. 700. By 
J. P. Kirsch. 

Protestantism: Christian religious system; its origin 
from Luther’s break with the Catholic Church. Vol. 
x11, p. 495. By J. Wilhelm. 

Lutheranism: Form of Protestantism professed by 
those adhering to Luther’s distinctive doctrines. Vol. 
IX, p. 458. By H. G. Gauso. 

Counter-Reformation, Movement within the Catholic 
Church to effect reform of abuses in matters of disci- 
pline—carried on by popes, prelates and civil rulers. Vol. 
Ix, p. 442. By J. H. Pollen. 

Luther: Leader of the Reformation, founder of Prot- 
estantism, chief formulator of the Lutheran creed. Vol. 
IX, p. 438. By H. G. Ganss. 


PusLic MANIFESTATIONS 


Wittenberg: scene of Luther’s defiance of the Papacy 
by nailing to the door of the castle church attack on the 
Church. Vol. xv, p. 679. By Klemens Loffler. 

Leipsig Disputation: debate between Luther and Eck 
on the Wittenberg attack. Vol. v, p. 35. By James F. 
Loughlin. 
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Diet of Speyer: conference between Catholics and 
heretics to bring about an adjustment of differences. 
Vol. xiv, p. 215. By Klemens L6ffler. 

Diet of Worms: another effort of the same nature. 
Vol. xv, p. 708. By Klemens Loffler. 

Augsburg Confession: first complete expression of 
Lutheran belief. Vol. v, p. 760. By James F. Loughlin. 


PERSONS CONCERNED—LUTHER’S OPPONENTS 


Leo X: reigning Pope, whose Bull of Indulgences 
provoked Luther’s attack and brought matters to a crisis. 
Vol. x, p. 162. By Klemens Loffler. 

Albert of Brandenburg, Archbishop of Magdeburg, to 
whom the Bull was entrusted for publication in parts of 
Germany. Vol. 1, p. 262. By M. J. O’Malia. 

Tetzel: Dominican preacher of indulgences whose 
mission was the pretext of Luther’s revolt. Vol. xiv, p. 
539. By H. G. Ganss. 

Eck: theologian, Luther’s chief oponent. Vol. v, p. 
271. By J. P. Kirsch. 

Mazzolini (Prierias), first theologian to attack 
Luther’s writings. Vol. x, p. 95. By D. J. Kennedy. 

Cajetan: Cardinal, Papal agent to secure Luther’s 
submission. Vol. 111, p. 145. By John R. Volz 

Miltitz: Cajetan’s successor in the negotiations with 
Luther. Vol. x, p. 318. By Patricius Schlager. 

Wimpina: author of one of the most complete refu- 
tations of Lutheranism. Vol. xv, p. 649. By Klemens 
Loffler. 

Erasmus: claimed as intellectual father of the Ref- 
ormation, but subsequently author of attacks on Luther’s 
errors. Vol. v, p. 510. By Joseph Sauer. 
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Pirkheimer: at first one of Luther’s sympathizers but 
eventually alienated from him. Vol. xu, p. 109. By 
Klemens Léoffler. 

Cochlzus, theologian, active in opposition to Luther 
and in efforts to effect a reconciliation. Vol. 1v, p. 79. 
By Joseph Sauer. 

Peter Canisius: Jesuit missionary and preacher who, 
for his effective opposition to Lutheranism, has come to 
be called Apostle of Germany. Vol. x1, p. 756. By 
Otto Braunsberger. 

Charles V, Emperor, by whom the heresiarch was 
placed under ban of empire. Vol. 111, p. 625. By Mar- 
tin Spahn. 

George of Saxony, foremost among secular princes in 
his adherence to the Church. Vol. vi, p. 457%. By H. 
A. Creutzberg. 


LuTHER’s ADHERENTS 


Melanchthon: collaborator and friend of Luther, 
father of evangelical theology. Vol. x, p. 151. By Kle- 
mens LOffler. 

(Ecolampadius: organizer of Protestantism at Basle. 
Vol. x1, p. 213. By Friedrich Lauchert. 

Zwingli, founder of the Reformation in Switzerland. 
Vol. xv, p. 772. Wilhelm Jos. Meyer. 


DoctrINEs INVOLVED 


Indulgences: remission of temporal punishment due 
to sin—attacked by Luther, first as an abuse, eventually 
as a doctrine of the Church. Vol. vu, p. 783. W. H. 
Kent. 
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Papal Supremacy, supreme authority exercised by the 
Roman Pontiff in virtue of his succession to St. Peter, 
denied and rejected by Luther. Vol. xu, p. 261. By G. 
H. Joyce. 

Original Sin: the hereditary stain borne by the human 
race in consequence of Adam’s fall—rejected by Luther. 
Vol. x1, p. 312. By S. Harent. 

Free-Will: man’s ability to choose between good and 
evil, a power denied by Luther who taught that the 
human will is not free, but enslaved. Vol. v, p. 259. By 
Michael Maher. 

Faith: belief in Divine truths on Divine evidence, 
claimed by Luther as sufficient for justification. Vol. 
v, p. 752. By Hugh Pope. 

Justification: transformation of the soul whereby man 
is elevated from the state of original sin to the state of 
grace through the application of the fruits of the Re- 
demption, brought about, according to Luther, by faith 
alone, irrespective of our sins. Vol. vit, p. 573. By 
Joseph Pohle. 

Prayers for the Dead: their efficacy denied by Luther. 
Vol. tv, p. 653. By P. J. Toner. 

Intercession of the Saints: denounced by Luther. Vol. 
vil, p. 70. By T. B. Scannell. 

Lutheran Version of the Bible, Vol. xv, p. 372. By A. 
L. McMahon. 

Private Judgment: Lutheran doctrine which made the 
Bible the sole rule of faith. Vol. v, p. 766. By Hugh 
Pope. 


INSTITUTIONS AND PRACTICES REJECTED 


Priesthood, Vol. x11, p. 409. By J. Pohle. 
Celibacy, Vol. m1, p. 481. By Herbert Thurston. 
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Mass, Vol. x, p. 6. By J. Pohle. 

Monasticism. Vol. x, page 459. By G. Roger Hudle- 
ston; Francis Joseph Bacchus; Adrian Fortescue. 

Vows. Vol. xv, p. 511. By A. Vermeersch. 

Sacramental Confession. Vol. x1, p. 616. By Edward 
J. Hanna. 

Holy Eucharist, Vol. v, p. 572. By J. Pohle. (Com- 
munion under both kinds. Vol. tv, p. 175.) By P. J. 
Toner. (Impanation. Vol. vi, p. 694.) By J. Pohle. 


POLITICAL AND OTHER ASPECTS 


Smalkaldic League: politico-religious alliance among 
German Protestant princes and cities. Vol. xiv, p. 58. 
By N. A. Weber. 

Peasants’ War: revolt of German peasants instigated 
by Luther. Vol. x1, p. 597. By Klemens Loffler. 

Interims, temporary settlements between Protestants 
and Charles V. Vol. vit, p. 77. By Francis J. Schaefer. 

Thirty Years’ War, due in great part to religious sec- 
tarianism. Vol. xiv, p. 648. By Maxim Spahn. 

Catholic Military Leaders: Maximilian of Bavaria. 
Vol. x, p. 75. By Pius Wittman. Wallenstein. Vol. 
xv, p. 538. By Martin Spahn. Tilly. Vol. xiv, p. 724. 
By Martin Spahn. 

Evangelical Alliance: association of Protestants of 
various denominations. Vol. v, p. 641. By Edwin Bur- 
ton..- 

Centuriators of Magdeburg, Lutheran scholars who 
produced an anti-Catholic version of the history of the 
Church. Vol. 1, p. 534. By Edward Myers. 

Bibliography: Vol. 1x, pp. 457; 463. 
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The Dangers of ‘‘ Movies”’ 
Max DRENNAN 


Adapted from the “Irish Monthly.” 


Even with the decent cinema there are evils 
to be guarded against: To say nothing of physical danger 
to the eyesight—a not uncommon experience—there 
are psychological dangers ahead for those, more especially 
for the young, the adolescent and the less stable-minded, 
who haunt cinemas. The rapidity and quick change of 
sense stimulus, the ocular whirligig misnamed life on 
which the spectators try to concentrate eyes and thoughts, 
the dissipation of attention, all this has a similar effect 
upon the mind to that caused by the abuse of reading. 
There are, we know, people whose minds are always in 
a fever, because they devour books with the greatest 
rapidity without chewing or digestion. It is a bad habit 
which grows upon the sufferer like the cocaine or mor- 
phia habit. It tends to morbidity, to seclusion from 
one’s fellows, to living selfishly apart from the realities 
of life in an illusory world of false values. Real thought 
or meditation becomes painful, seriousness and collec- 
tiveness impossible, flippancy and sentimentality a habit. 
And the more sentimental a people is, the more lustful. 

The conclusion is that the cinema habit may in itself 
be a danger to unstable minds, especially to the neurotic. 
Steadily gazing upon an illuminated disk in or out of a 
cinema, if persistently indulged in, may lead to dangerous 
auto-hypnotic states in which suggestion is too readily 
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responded to. If the mind is allowed to slip the reins 
too long and too often, whether by over-reading, poetiz- 
ing, philosophizing, cinematizing or what not, there is 
always danger of mental or moral trouble. “The luna- 
tic, the lover and the poet are of imagination all com- 
pact,” and they must keep the reins well in hand. 

The darkness of cinemas is often a cover for evil. 
The remedy here is obvious, as there is no necessity for 
the darkness. Local authorities can insist upon reflect- 
ing lamps of such power being used that a well-lighted 
hall need not interfere with the picture upon the screen. 

The educational value of the cinema is minus zero. 
The diligent pupil in the average hall has to breathe bad, 
sometimes fetid, air; his eyes are dazzled with a too 
rapid succession of a caricature of life lived breathlessly 
and incoherently in a geographic jumble of countries; 
his eyesight is injured and his power of forming orderly 
mental pictures or of fixing his attention on the realities 
of life is impaired if not ruined; by the comic films his 
instinctive feelings of reverence of what is pure and holy 
are often sapped and an undesirable amative precocity 
stimulated. 

Any film is bad which familiarizes the mind with 
immoral, criminal, revolting or morbid sights and 
thoughts. No juvenile audience should be allowed to 
witness a scene of horror. It is bad for the health and 
for the minds of young children to let them be unduly 
excited, stimulated, or depressed. 

“On many of the hoardings near the cinematograph 
theaters, beneath the sensational programs are written 
such words as ‘nerve thrilling,’ ‘eye-openers tonight,’ and 
when we turn to these programs we cannot help noticing 
that it is the horrible that draws. ‘Massacre: a terrific 
tragedy, 2,000 feet,’ etc. 
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“I spoke to a boy about twelve years old who had at- 
tended a cinematograph show in a little country town a 
week or two ago, and he positively trembled as he re- 
ported what he had seen. He said, ‘I shall never go 
again. It was horrible.’ I said, ‘What was horrible?’ 
He said, ‘I saw a man cut his throat.’ ” 

Canon Rawnsley, in the article from which I have just 
quoted, writes of a child who had witnessed the sensa- 
tional pictures, now the feature of nearly every cinema, 
waking up from its sleep the whole night through with 
screams and cries. He writes of boys being familiarized 
with the possibilities of a life of crime by seeing “clever 
burglaries,” and the like exhibited. Sympathy is aroused 
for the criminal hero and his hair-breadth escapes, and 
the imitative faculties so strong in the young are at once 
aroused. 

“The film manufacturers have invaded the most holy 
mysteries of our religious faith.” This is a bad phase. 
Under cover of religion a sentimental religiosity is ap- 
pealed to for the sake of coining money. The film has 
invaded the Holy Temple and can only be scourged 
thence. Not only is the sacred person of the Redeemer 
of the World travestied upon the screen, but even where 
there can be recognized a seriousness of purpose, the 
whole effect is spoilt by the irreverence of the surround- 
ings or the concomitants. Soon, if it has not been done 
already, we shall have side by side screaming posters ad- 
vertising “Scenes from the Life of Christ.” and “Charlie 
Chaplin featured in another Howling Comic.” 

It is no use for the cinema manager to plead that his 
story has a moral ending, that crime is finally punished 
and virtue rewarded. This is the paralogism by which 
immoral literature is so often defended, and it is merely 
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throwing dust into eyes too ready to receive it. The point 
is that sympathy is raised for the evil-doer, that the map 
of evil is clearly traced, that too often the virtuous repel 
by their uncanny stupidity, whereas the criminal fas- 
cinates by the readiness of his resources. The inverse 
moral is drawn promptly, such as: It is only bad to be 
caught; Greater prudence would entail immunity. 

I hear from America that there is a feeling of alarm 
over there amongst the respectable elements of society as 
to the present tendencies of the “movies,” as they call 
them. There is no possible room for doubt that much 
sexual depravity can be traced directly to the influence 
of scenes exaggerating the purely animal side of human 
amativeness. 

Such pictures begin by disgusting the innocent adoles- 
cent mind, but soon, alas, exercise a weird, morbid: fas- 
cination over it. The result here, as in the field of liter- 
ature, is moral shipwreck. The cinema is naturally 
attractive to young courting couples in our larger towns: 
the results are of dubious value. Vicious people and 
pickpockets are also attracted for commercial reasons. 

Canon Rawnsley, in the valuable article already 
quoted, mentions that on a certain Saturday in Liver- 
pool, 13,332 children under the age of fourteen were 
present at matinées alone; that boys were brought up for 
petty theft time after time and had stolen the money in 
order to secure admission to the cinema; that the Liver- 
pool Committee of Licensing Magistrates decided that 
the censorship of films for adults did not go deep enough 
for children, whose presence should be allowed only at 
exhibitions of special films and under special restrictions 
as to time; and that the hall where the performance 
takes place should not be in darkness. 
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“They determined that henceforth children under four- 
teen years should not be allowed on licensed premises 
(i.e., cinemas) after the hour of 6.30 p.m. unless ac- 
companied by parents or guardians,” and “in the event 
of any department of an elementary school being closed 
by reason of any infectious disease the justices might, 
for such periods as they thought fit, exclude all children 
from such licensed premises.” 

We can all work for this at least: That no child be 
allowed to see any but special films, and at a reasonable 
hour, and under sanitary conditions. 
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